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Fate Up Goes YOUR 
Rate 


As a purchaser of automobile insur- 
ance, you are interested in what makes 
rates go up. Auto insurance costs are 
set by accidents which happen—never 
by those prevented. The careless, reck- 
less, accident-prone driver helps raise 
the rate on your automobile insurance 
as well as on his OWN. 

The jury which awards excessive 
amounts raise your insurance costs— 
and their own. 

Auto insurance premiums paid by you 
are placed with many others to pay 
for the claims of those who have ac- 
cidents—the more accidents, the larger 
the claims, the more YOUR insurance 
costs. 

Your Allied Mutual agent can provide 
you with the soundest insurance avail- 
abie—but you can help prevent acci- 
dents and thereby help lower your in- 
surance costs. 


ALLIED MUTUAL <@ 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA = 











WRITE For a 





SAMPLE| 


and full details on excellent Birth- 
day or Gift Mail Plan for Em- 
ployees, Customers, Prospects. 
Peggy Ann Plan is easy for you; 
very economical; pays for itself 
many times over. Write Today — 
Please use Company letterhead. 
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known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 
EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D.1. C. 








LEADERS ALL 24: SAMUEL HOUSTON 

















SAMUEL HOUSTON (1793-1863) BORN IN VIRGINIA, Houston moved 
played a leading part in the fight of to Tennessee. He grew tired of life at 
Texas for independence from Mexico. home and ran away when fifteen. For 
nearly three years he lived with Chero- 
kee Indians. 











HE RETURNED TO CIVILIZATION, 
opened a country school, served in war 
against the Creeks. He took up study moved to Texas and became Indian 
of law, was later elected to Congress, trader. He organized army and led 
and became Governor of Tennessee in troops in series of battles, which ended 
1827. with Texas becoming free territory. 





AGENTS ARE LEADERS .. . 

F - who join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial’s great 
team. They build volume because always they get the 
best in home office cooperation. 

Comprehensive coverages ... prompt settlement ... and 
every home office assistance build sales. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 














ITH THIS issue the circulation prices of THE IOWAN 

have been raised. Single copies are now 50¢. A one 
year subscription is $2.75; two years, $5; each additional year 
$2.25. We made the increase reluctantly, but felt such a 
move was necessary. 

We believe this move will place THE IOWAN on a much 
sounder footing. In addition, we can now develop some 
plans we have had in the back of our minds. One of them 
concerns next year’s Christmas issue which will be made into 
a special issue in the collector’s-item line. 

In the November IOWAN we ran a letter from Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota in which he kidded a friend 
for sending him this magazine as a present saying that he 
wasn’t sure if he should let such a “subversive” magazine 
into his office. The friend, thinking the comments quite 
amusing, forwarded the letter to us and we were delighted 
to run it. Now we find that the Senator has had some 
trouble from people who thought he was serious. Belatedly, 
let me label the letter, “This Is A Funny.” 

The appealing cover and the fine coverage of Terrace Hill 
in this issue of THE IOWAN came from the camera of 
Gordon Adams, our Art Director. Gordon had his photo- 
graphic training at the Brooks Institute of Photography in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., after graduating from the University 
of Colorado. He still returns to Colorado every summer to 
fish near his family’s summer home in the Estes Park region. 
Having just bought a home, Gordon is now putting a dark- 
room into it, of course. 

Another photographer appearing in this issue (Pony Farm) 
is also worthy of special attention. A number of people re- 
marked on John Jaqua’s work in the January IOWAN. 
John’s training includes the Cedar Rapids Gazette and a 
summer on the Milwaukee Journal. This winter he returns 
to the University of Iowa to finish his undergraduate course. 
He has a remarkable amount of equipment including four 
strobe units, but more important is his perseverance in doing 
a story. He is the son of Franklin Jaqua, Humboldt attorney 
and part owner, with his brother, of the Humboldt news- 
papers. 

Bernard Huston, who did the bowling pictures, is a mem- 
ber of another Iowa publishing family and on the staff of the 
Ottumwa Courier. The writer of the bowling article, Nor- 
man Coder is a member of the Des Moines Registet’s sports 
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NOW YOU CAN KEEP YOUR CLOTHES AND LINENS 
FRESH, BRIGHT AND NEW-LOOKING THIS EASY WAY 


The only kind of Bleach Guaranteed Safe 
for Nylon, Rayon, Wool, Orlon—even Silk! 


Keep your white things bright and looking like new 
by bleaching them every time you wash. Use a little 
Dexol powder bleach along with your favorite soap or 
detergent. Or add a little when you wash things out 
by hand. It works wonders! Equally safe and won- 
derful for colors, too. Restores brightness and color 
clearness to clothes that have become dulled. For pas- 
tels, deeptones and patterns. Easy and gentle on your 
clothes, safe for your hands, too. At most grocers. 








...put a little DEXOL 





in the water every 





time you wash! 








Takes out all common stains from 
any washable fabric! 


Dexol takes out spots and stains without spotting the 
fabric! Removes most fruit and vegetable stains, 
iodine, medicine, blood, grass, scorch, lipstick, mildew— 
most inks, even from ball-point pens. Takes out per- 
spiration stains and odors. No chance of mistakes 
when you use Dexol. Can’t harm any fabric that’s 
washable. Easy on the hands, too. Sh-hh! A secret: 
Dexol is used by many dry cleaners to take spots out 
of delicate and expensive garments. 


TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS COMPANY — SHENANDOAH, IOWA. Plants in Omaha, Nebr. and Malta, Ohio 
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KIND COMMENTS 


Sirs: 
I enjoy THE IOWAN very much 
and feel you are doing a fine job... I 


bought a good many of the one with 
Stone City and thought it was well 


done. 


PAUL ENGLE 
Iowa City 





Sirs: 

The January, 1955, issue of The 
Iowan is particularly interesting and at- 
tractive, and I have looked at it and 
read it with great interest. 

The article “Santa Claus’ Workshop” 
by Betty DeWitt Wittmer, with pic- 
tures by John Jaqua, was of special in- 
terest to me because the names Lansing, 
Turner, Hufschmidt were household 
words among the Murphy family at 
Ida Grove. In fact, Leo Hufschmidt, 
President of Lansing Company, Inc., 
and I are cousins. My maternal grand- 
mother was the mother of J. M. Turner, 
mentioned in the article as Leo’s grand- 
father. Incidentally, Mr. Turner was 
a famous pilot on the Mississippi in 
olden days. 


RAY MURPHY 
P : New York, NY. 
Since the article appeared and Mr. 


Murphy wrote us, Leo Hufschmidt died 
suddenly in mid-December. ED 


CORRECTION 
Sirs: 

In the box accompanying my story on 
“Our Unrepresentative Legislature” 
(Dec.-Jan. IOWAN) you omitted the 
last 11 words of Section 34 of the Iowa 
Constitution: “but no county shall be 
entitled to more than (1) Senator.” 
These were added by an amendment 
adopted in 1928. I thought this should 


be called to your attention. 


FRANK T. NYE 
Cedar Rapids 





IOWANS, ARISE! 
Sirs: 

We have recently returned from a 
pleasant visit to your wonderful state, 
where we were treated royally by rela- 
tives and strangers alike, the only sour 
note being when I chanced to read your 
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January, 1953 issue and the article by 
a writer who was evidently suffering 
from an acute case of sour grapes. 

(Ed: See “Of lowa and Texas’ in 
that issue, referring to one lowan routing 
40 Texans at Vicksburg and to lowa’s 
role in the Mexican War.) 

There may have been forty Texans 
over our one-hundred-and-twenty-year 
history who would run from one Iowan, 
but they have never been assembled in 
one group, nor would any forty Iowans 
run from one Texan. We are sorry your 
fine state lost two brave officers in the 
Mexican War, where Texas and other 
states lost many men also. 

We brag a good deal about our state 
We have 
the size and accomplishments to justify 
it. Iowa can also boast about its rich 
farm land and three products, and we 
do not begrudge you of them. The dif- 
ference is that nature endowed Texas 
with more area and more diverse 
products. We didn’t put oil under our 
Texas any more than Iowans enriched 
that fine farm land, nor should we be 
blamed if our cotton crop produces 
more cash annually than your corn. I 
suspect, but do not claim, that our 
wheat and rice each do the same. Nor 
did we surround ourselves with the sea 
that gives us such a huge shipping in- 
dustry. Those pine trees that give us 
such a large lumbering industry just 
grew there voluntarily. The sulphur 
that lies underground was here when 
we came, but we were smart enough to 
develop it into ninety percent of the 
world’s supply. 

We did create the insurance industry 
that makes yours look like pin money, 
by comparison. 

This is fun. I could go on for an 
hour . . . we will compare our history, 
accomplishments and response to the 
nation’s needs in critical times with any 
of the other forty-seven states. 


FRANK M. GOSSETT 
i j Houston 1, Texas 
Our original point was that Americans 


from all states, including lowa, secured 
Texas their resources by fighting. 
Among other points: lowans do enrich 
their farm land, and we have more than 
three products. Texas may have a 
larger insurance business, but at least 
ours is based on sound regulation, ED 


working for 
a better lowa 


1800 out-of-state business 
and industrial executives 
selected by the Iowa 
Development Commission 
are receiving THEIOWAN 
this year as a gift of the 
the following public- 
spirited Iowa firms inter- 
ested in bringing new in- 
dustry to the state. 





Des Moines 











Koss Construction Co. 
HicHways Anp AIRPORTS 
GeorcE C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Co. 


BetteER Homes AND GARDENS 
SuccEssFUL FARMING 


Solar Aircraft Company 
FABRICATORS OF JET ENGINE COMPONENTS 
& Hich Atitoy STEEL Propucts 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


WHO & WHO-TV 


1040 xc CHANNEL 13 
ENTERTAINMENT — NEws — INFORMATION 


Tension Envelope Corp. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTORS OF 
BETTER BusINESS ENVELOPES 





Keokuk 














Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 


CoRRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





Red Oak 











The Thos. D. Murphy Co. 


Art CALENDARS 
Goop WILL Propucts 





Shenandoah 











Henry Field Seed and 
Nursery Co. 


60 Years Younc. Servinc Over A 
MILLION CusToMERS IN ALL 48 STATES 
























































W ant to talk about LABOR ? 


Jobs? 


ES, THIS YOUNG FELLOW will be a 

fine workman some day! The industrial- 

ist who has a plant in Iowa gets first 
choice of some of the finest labor in the 
nation! He has his pick of workmen who are, 
by environment and nature, suited to manu- 
facturing production and management. This is 
because the Iowa farm youngster grows up 
familiar with highly mechanized operations, 
and this familiarity with machinery persists 
in his town cousin. There’s a wealth of fine 
labor available in Iowa. 


Mister doesn’t 
that mean 





Abundant Labor Supply 


For years Iowa has been a surplus labor pro- 
ducing area. Our most important product is 
our people: intelligent, happy, ingenious, well- 
educated, and contented people. The indus- 
tries which have located in Iowa have dis- 
covered that these fine workmen respect a 
good day’s work, thus high productivity per 
employee results. 


lowa Wants Industry 


Iowa wants more industries to offer greater 
employment opportunities for its people. Wise 
industrialists know that there’s space to grow 


in Iowa .... to expand. Living conditions 
are among the nation’s highest. There’s no con- 
gestion .... no lost time commuting to and 
from work ... . no overcrowding. Locate 
where you like, in a labor market where you 
will be liked .... in Iowa. 


lowa’s Expanding Industrial Family 

Iowa is proud of the nearly 4000 manufac- 
turing firms that now comprise its ever 
expanding industrial family. You are cor- 
dially invited to become a member of this 
family in Iowa, where you will find a unique 
combination of ingredients that will make 
your operation not only pleasant .. but 
profitable. 


WRITE FOR “Industry’s Road to Opportunity.” This factual booklet 
gives you the Iowa story. Send for your copy today and learn why your 
road to opportunity leads straight to Iowa. 


dade DEVELOPMENT GOmmIss On 


475 Central National Building, Des Moines 9, Iowa 











Plenty of Electric Power Helps 
Iowa Lead the Nation in Farm Income 


For the first time since 1949, Iowa has taken the lead over the rest of the nation in total farm income 
during 1954, edging California, her closest rival. For the first 8 months of last year, total farm income in Iowa 


amounted to $1,492,558,000. 


As conclusive evidence that Iowa farmers are letting electricity do more and more of their work, the Iowa 
Public Service Company, which supplies electricity to 30,000 farms and more than 200 industrial and agricul- 
tural communities in central west Iowa, says that electric consumption on the average farm has TRIPLED in 


the last several years. 


Of Iowa’s 99 counties, IPS serves in 33, including 4 of the top 5 counties from the standpoint of land value. 


Moreover, 99 percent of all Iowa farms now have electric service. 





WATERLOO, IOWA — Second largest city 
in the IPS system and headquarters for its 
East division. This beautiful, progressive 
community of 84,386 is the largest industrial 
and fastest growing city in Iowa. Here, for 
instance is the largest wheel tractor plant 
in the world — the Waterloo Tractor Works 
of the John Deere Manufacturing Company 
—and one of the world’s largest independent 
meat packing concerns in the world — the 
Rath Packing Company, employing 6,000 
people. Waterloo’s business district, shown 
in this aerial photograph, straddles the Cedar 
River which is spanned by four bridges in 
the downtown area. 
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SIOUX CITY, IOWA — Hub of rich, agri- 
cultural western Iowa, Sioux City is general 
headquarters for Iowa Public Service Com- 
pany. With a population of 109,200 in the 
metropolitan area, it is the second largest 
city in Iowa. This aerial view shows a por- 
tion of the business district with the new 
municipal auditorium in the foreground. 
Sioux City ranks among the top livestock 
markets in the United States — 4th in sale- 
able cattle, 5th in hogs. Among her 300 
manufacturing establishments is one of the 
world’s largest creameries, the world’s 
largest popcorn processor, and the world’s 
largest honey processor. 
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SHoutp Iowa’s LEGISLATURE 


by ROBERT HOGAN 


R= as usual, was the keynote of the final days of the 
1953 session of the Iowa legislature. 

As the all-powerful steering committees took over the vital 
task of deciding which unreported bills would appear before 
the Assembly, House and Senate leaders strove valiantly to 
wind up the important matter of appropriations. 

Bogged down early in the session with the oleomargarine 
problem, the legislature might have even been a little further 
behind than usual in its closing days two years ago. 

As the clock was stopped to allow the lawmakers a little 
extra-legal time, some reporters observed that the appro- 
priations bills seemed to get less attention and more hurry 
than before. As the consideration and passage of these bills, 
is probably the primary obligation of the legislature, this 
was a rather serious allegation. 

Many long-time lawmakers have reached the conclusion 
that in these day of complex and expanding government, bi- 
ennial meetings do not accomplish all necessary business for 
satisfactory government operations. This is particularly true, 
they say, on budgetary problems. 

In the last General Assembly, two years ago, members of 
the Iowa House of Representatives by a substantial margin 
(ayes 82, nays 24), approved a joint resolution (HJR 10) 
that called for amendment of the state constitution to pro- 
vide for annual sessions. The measure didn’t win concur- 
rence in the Senate, however. 

Even before the present session got underway, the Iowa 
legislative budget and financial control (interim) committee 
recommended a speciai session in 1956 to act on state taxation 
and revenue matters. Increased appropriation requests 
coupled with deficit spending have prompted demands for 
a study of the entire state tax and revenue structure in the 
next few months. There is a feeling that money matters will 
demand more and more legislative attention in the years just 
ahead. 

Three or four times in recent years annual session pro- 
posals have been filed. Never did the recommendation get as 
far as in 1953. A similar measure will be filed for action 
again this year. 

HJR 10 was designed to ‘pave the way for more efficient 
operation and functioning of the state legislative body.” It 
was sponsored because “modern governmental business has 
become so complex, in order to keep abreast, an annual ses- 
sion is necessary.” It provided for a regular session of 75 
days each odd-numbered year, and an extra session of 40 
days each even-numbered year. The extra session was to be 
limited to the budget and all revenue and tax matters. Bien- 
nial sessions run about 100 days. 

The 1953 resolution had 21 sponsors including such veteran 
lawmakers as G. T. Kuester, A. C. Hanson, Russell Patrick, 
Fred Schwengel, W. C. Hendrix, J. Henry Lucken. Hanson 
believes an annual session is a “must”; says “we just don’t 
have enough time to deal adequately with matters that need 
attention” under the biennial every-other-year plan. 





Meet Every YEAR? 





1OWA? 
| EGISLATUR; 























Naturally there is opposition to annual sessions, and some 
pretty high-powered opposition at that. 

Gov. Leo A. Hoegh isn’t sold, and neither is Lieut. Gov. 
Leo Elthon. Senate minority whip, George O'Malley, in this 
instance at least, is in the same boat. 

Governor Hoegh reports: ‘““What we need is a legislative 
research council. That council can pre-plan our work and 
thereby enable us to perform our mission within the allotted 
time each two years.” 

The governor points out that “if the need arises now, under 
the constitution, the legislature can be called into special 
session.” 

“IT wouldn’t hesitate to call a special session,” Mr. Hoegh 
declared, “if it were for the over-all good of the state.” 

The legislative research council proposed by Gov. Hoegh 
will be considered this session. Last session there were three 
bills in Senate and two in the House dealing with permanent 
organization to assist the legislature. 

Legislative research councils, as proposed, are of two 
varieties: (1) non-recommending, which researches and in- 

(Continued on page 40) 





Bill Temple shows one of his company’s most popular circus clown posters to two of his grandchildren, Tracy Ann and Laurie. 


HERE COMES ‘THE SHOW 


This Mason City man operates one of 





At 17, Temple, (r.) walked tightropes. 
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the world’s largest circus poster plants 


by WANDA & IRVING WALLACE 


[pe THE VERNACULAR of the show 
world, Willard M. Temple staked his 
tent in Iowa forty years ago and the 
show has been going on ever since. As 
a result of his part in show business, 
Temple has become famous and trought 
world-wide publicity for Iowa. 

When the man with a big brush on a 
long handle and a pail of paste comes 
to town you'll probably pause to watcn 
a laughing clown or a roaring circus 





lion magically take form upon a bill- 
board. The chances are it’s an Iowan 
back of that circus fever you suddenly 
catch after seeing the colorful posters. 

And when the younger folks start 
tapping their feet as they look at 
newly posted multi-colored placards an- 
nouncin7; the coming of one of Amer- 
ica’s top dance bands — that Iowan is 
again responsible. 

Glancing at the bottom of these color- 
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Temple and his artist, Percy Johnson, look over a poster. 


ful show posters you are apt to see these 
words: Central Show Printing Company, 
Mason City, Iowa. This is one of the 
world’s largest circus poster printing 
plants, owned and operated by Willard 
M. “B‘l” Temple. 

The huge printing plant uses more 
than 15,000 pounds of ink in a year. 
Approximately twenty-four tons of 
paper and cardboard are used monthly 
in producing the colorful eye-catching 
posters and placards. During the years, 
Temple has produced enough advertis- 
ing material to go around the earth 
many times if laid end to end. 

Red, yellow, blue and green are the 
most popular colors in the entertain- 
ment world, especially with their ad- 
vertising. These colors dazzle you 
wherever you go inside Temple’s brick 
building that covers a floor space of 
12,400 square feet. 

The roar of the presses is shut out as 
one follows Temple into the drafting 
room. It resembles the outside of a 
side show, with posters of many bright 
colors covering the walls—the giant, the 
fat lady, the thin man, the sword swal- 
lower and the midgets are all there. 

The artist’s desk is by the window 
and from his fingers come the figures 
of lovely ladies, gallant gentlemen and 
ferocious animals that thrill not only 
the kiddies but the adults as well. Girls 
are at work cutting wood and linoleum 
blocks, following the designs made by 
the artist, which are used in the process 
of printing the colorful advertising that 
is shipped from Mason City to all sec- 
tions of the United States and to foreign 
countries. 

The artist draws more clowns than 





anything else for they are first on the 
list as the most popular circus poster, 
Temple explzins. Pictures of wild ani- 
mals are second in popularity and those 
of action, such as trapeze performers, 
are next. 

In the stockroom the shelves go up 
as high as the ceiling. Here, you will 
see all sorts of posters and cards ready 
to be shipped upon notice from the cir- 
cuses, shows and dance bands on the 
road. The name of the town and date 
is all that has to be added to complete 
the job. 

An entire season’s printing isn’t com- 
pleted in advance for a show might 
change its schedule, due to floods, 
drought, strikes, an epidemic or other 
unforeseen happenings. 

The advance man for a road unit 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Temple, E. J. Carpenter note 


MANUAL 
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Show and advertising posters form a background for portrait. 


old-timer. 


Temple's nine presses use 24 tons of paper and cardboard a month on poster work. 

















Bill Jr. corrals ponies in a feed lot. 





: ees LAUNSPACH 
Winkelman ponies in a fast chariot race. 
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For the Winkelmans, pony 
raising also means chariot 
racing a nd giving shows 


Text by JIM K. RITTER 


N EXCITED Shetland pony 
A strained at its halter, nervously 
prancing about as two teen-age boys 
attempted to trim the pony’s hoofs. Just 
then a short, powerfully built man wear- 
ing western-style boots and Stetson ap- 
peared at the stable door. He began 
talking softly to the pony and stroking 
its velvety muzzle. In a matter of min- 
utes, the hoof-trimming was completed. 
The man was William Winkelman, 
known to his friends as “Billy”. With 
the help of his son, Bill junior, he 
operates what is believed to be the old- 
est pony farm in the United States. 
The Winkelman Pony Farm was 
started in 1899 by Billy's grandfather, 
who at that time imported cattle from 
the Isle of Man in the Irish Sea. Some 





Photos by JOHN JAQUA 


Shetland ponies. were included im one of 
the shipments and they started the fam- 
ily in the pony breeding business. 

It was not until just before World 
War II, however, that Billy took over 
the herd and began converting it into a 
big-time business. Now, with slightly 
over 300 ponies, including strains of 
Welch, Hackney and Shetland, the 
Winkelman’s find the pony operation 
demands their full-time attention. 

Since it is impossible for the pony 
farm to care for so many head during 
the winter, Billy has developed a “farm- 
ing out’ system. Each fall the ponies 
are sent to farms all over the state 
where they spend the winter. They are 
returned home again in the spring. No 
money transactions are involved, as the 
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Mrs. Winkelman pours coffee in the kitchen for her husband. Children, like this little girl, love to ride farm's ponies. 


man receiving the pony cares for him in 
return for any use or enjoyment he may 
receive from him during that time. 

Under certain conditions, some ponies 
may be farmed out the year around if 
the herd is overly large or if the pony 
is expected to foal during the summer. 
Each year people from all parts of lowa 
request that their names be put on the 
list of available homes for “farmed out” 
ponies. 

While the farm system of caring for 
the ponies brings pleasure to a large 
number of people, the money end of 
the business lies in the sale of the ani- 
mals. “We sell lots of ponies during 
a year’s time,” Billy comments. “In the 
biggest selling week we have ever had, 
aside from the spring sales, we sold 72 
ponies.” The Winkelman ponies are 
sold all over the nation for numerous 
purposes. Cole and Walter Circus 
once bought 25 ponies to be trained for 
trick acts; 44 ponies were shipped to 
Atlanta, Georgia, to be given away as 
prizes; one went to Denver to be used 
in an advertising promotion; two were 
sent to Chicago recently for use on 
television. 

One of the outstanding sales of a 
Winkelman pony was made by a 
Chicago television station, which pur- The Winkelman’'s, Billy and young Bill, pause in front of impressive barns, house. 
chased a spotted pony from the farm. 
The station sold the animal for $10,000. 
Both the pony and the money were 
given to a farm for children with cere- . . 
bral palsy. If this price seems high for gy 
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Bill bridles a colt in the large barn. Over 400 ponies are sold at annual sale. 
L. E. HENDERSON 
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a pony, the Winkelman’s will point out ‘ a ¥ Vv 
a recent $25,000 sale of a pony in Ten- of mi ‘yg 





nessee. They have five colts from the 
pony bringing the high price. 

Each spring the Winkelman Pony Sale 
is held in Lohrville. “It is definitely 
the oldest sale of its kind in the United 
States, and we are pretty sure that it is 
the oldest in the world,” young Billy 
says. ‘Each year at the spring sale we 
sell about 400 ponies in one day.” 
About one-half of those sold are from 





(Continued on page 40) 








One of the two surviving lowa interurbans, the Fort Dodge line takes lowa State College students on a two-car special at Ames. 


Last of the “Toonerville Trolleys” 


Rural interurbans are almost gone from the American 


scene, but two Iowa lines draw nationwide interest 


"High Bridge’ on the Fort Dodge line. 


by EDW. H. MEYERS 


AST OCTOBER 3lst, a disastrous 

fire swept through the roundhouse 
and shop buildings of the Waterloo 
Cedar Falls & Northern railroad in 
Waterloo. Before it could be brought 
under control, the roundhouse, three 
electric freight engines, three passenger 
cars, a rail derrick and all tools and 
equipment were destroyed. Damages 
were estimated at $500,000. 

News of the fire saddened the hearts 
of hundreds of U.S. railroad enthusiasts. 
To make it worse, it was the second 
Iowa blow to them in a year. The first 
was the havoc wrought on the Fort 
Dodge Des Moines & Southern RR. by 
the June floods on the Des Moines River. 

Long-time favorites of railroad 
students, the two lines are among the 


last surviving rural electric interurban 
passenger runs in the country. In past 
years “railfans” have flocked to Iowa 
in the summer to see these anachronisms 
in operation. Iowa railfans have run 
special excursions on them so_ the 
operations could be studied at a more 
leisurely pace. 

Despite the June flood damage to 
the electric power facilities on which it 
must depend, the Fort Dodge line has 
resumed passenger service after a five 
month interruption of service. How- 
ever, it is on a limited scale. Only one 
passenger car a day is being used. It 
makes one complete trip between Fort 
Dodge and Des Moines, starting and 
ending in Boone. 

The Waterloo line is still maintaining 











its pre-fire passenger service between 
Waterloo and Cedar Falls, Waterloo 
and Waverly and Waterloo and Cedar 
Rapids. Continued losses on the pas- 
senger service, however, make it some- 
what doubtful how long the passenger 
cars can be kept running. 

It is surprising that either line is 
maintaining any passenger service at all 
considering the general decline of the 
electric interurban. 

Shortly after the end of World War 
I, Iowa had no less than 25 companies 
operating trolley and interurban lines in 
Iowa. There were eight interurban 
lines with a combined mileage of 500 
miles and 426 miles of local trolley 
lines. The decline of these lines closely 
paralleled the increasing dependability 
of the automobile and the building of 
good roads. The growth of bus service 
also played a part, although not as 
great as most people believe. 

The greatest development of the in- 
terurban had been witnessed in Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. At one 
time the four states boasted a total of 
131 separate companies. Only ‘Illinois 
has any left, but they are all operating 
in heavily populated portions of the 
state and cannot be classified as rural 
interurbans such as the Fort Dodge and 
Waterloo lines. 

Railroad enthusiasts find that the 
Iowa lines are interesting for different 
reasons. On the matter of equipment, 
for example, the WCF&N has long 
been known for its luxurious interurban 
cars. They are converted parlor cars 
with open platforms, once common on 
all trains. Made of heavy steel, they 
have large plate glass mirrors, soft 
leather upholstered seats and mag- 
nificent oak interiors. 

The Fort Dodge line, on the other 
hand, has wooden cars that are almost 
as scarce as a wooden plow. 

Unfortunately, the time for speaking 
in the plural of the passenger cars is 
almost past. The Fort Dodge line now 
operates only the one car and the Wa- 
terloo line has only two running. 

The Waterloo car covering the inter- 
urban runs is No. 100. In taking it to 
Cedar Rapids, you can look forward to 
traveling over one of the finest inter- 
urban roadbeds in the world with 85 
pound rails, gradual curves and special 
construction of overhead wires. As 
a result, the WCF&N was ninth in 
speed surveys among electric lines dur- 
ing the period from 1929 through 1930. 
On the 64 miles Waterloo-Cedar Rapids 
run, the average speed was 45.9 mph. 
This meant speeds in excess of 60 mph. 
along some sections of the tract. 

Center-of-street operation is still used 
by the line on Mulberry Street in Wa- 
terloo and on Madison Street in Cedar 


(Continued on page 40) 





Forest of telegraph poles holds electric lines, Achilles 

































Fisherman is undisturbed by a Waterloo Cedar Falls & Northern train at Elk Run. 
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Freight business has now dwindled considerably. 
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heel of the railroads. 


Here a train loads at Boone. 





For Children Only 


Adults are persona non grata at the Cedar Rapids 


Children’s Theatre productions. Kids like the 


plays so well they want creative drama in class 


LI BABA and all the forty thieves 

are coming alive for children in 

the Cedar Rapids area the first week 
in February, as they attend their own 
Children’s Theatre to see the Junior 
League production of this famous tale. 
In addition to seeing two other plays 
this season, the children will also be 
entertained by a gay character known 
as Playtime Poppy, the theatre mascot 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


who is dressed in green and yellow like 
an ear of corn. Thousands of young 
throats shriek with joy when he ap- 
pears at intermission. 

All this activity—three plays for over 
11,000 children to see, Playtime Poppy 
and special classes in creative dramatics 
—is a recent development in the Cedar 
Rapids vicinity as well as in Iowa. 

It is an outgrowth of the annual 


play given by the Cedar Rapids Junior 
League and is part of a national chil- 
dren’s theatre movement, an organiza- 
tion that encourages the development 
of theatre in education. (Cedar Rapids 
will play host for the third Regional 
Children’s Theatre Conference on April 
23-24, 1955.) 

Several years ago the local league was 
unable to find a theatre in which to 


“Cookie children”, creative dancers for “Hansel and Gretel” production, read comics or play jacks while waiting to go on stage. 








Before attending Children’s Theatre, Arthur school first grade students 
of Miss Harriet Hallet, c., dance to music of “Hansel and Gretel’. 


produce their annual play for children. 
Mrs. Richard Morgan and Mrs. John 
Carey were appointed to investigate 
community interest in a _ children’s 
theatre for Cedar Rapids. They found 
a number of community leaders ready 
to give enthusiastic support. 

Isabel Burger, director of the Balti- 
more Children’s Experimental Theatre, 
was invited to give workshops for the 
potential teachers and leaders. During 
her visit to the Iowa city, theatre author- 
ity Burger supplied impetus for the 
formation of the Children’s Theatre, a 
non-profit, non-stock community-spon- 
sored organization. Its board members 
represent recreational, educational and 
civic groups interested in children’s 
activities. 

During 1951-52, Children’s Theatre 
was launched with classes in creative 
dramatics and a Junior League play, 
presented in the Coe College theatre 
which had been obtained for use by the 
group. 

The following productions were given 
during the 1952-53 and 1953-54 sea- 
sons: Prince Swineherd, an Edwin 
Strawbridge production from New 
York; Pinocchio and The Wizard of Oz 
by the Cedar Rapids Junior League; 
Hansel and Gretel by the local Bee- 
thoven Club; The Silver Thread by Coe 
College dramatic students; and, Alice in 
Wonderland by University of Minne- 
sota students. 

The plays the current season included 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny which was 
produced in November by the dramatics 
department of Drake University, di- 
rected by Miss Po:tia Boynton. Miss 
Boynton used a double cast. During 
rehearsals the casts alternately watched 
and criticized each other. At the time 
of the Regional Conference in April the 
Coe College Players will present The 
Clown Who Ran Away. 

The president of the group this year, 
Mrs. Fred Glanville, explains that an 
extensive advertising program is initiated 
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early each Octcber to promote the sale 
of season tickets, which incidentally are 
available only to children. For some of 
the performances, adults are not ad- 
mitted to the main floor—those seats 
are reserved for the children, for whom 
the theatre is intended. 

The Children’s Theatre board tries to 
have all plays meet certain high stand- 
ards of theatre — good continuity, cast- 
ing, lighting. Their policy is that only 
the best is good enough for children, on 
the theory that they will expect more 
from theatre when they are adults. 
Usually one of the plays each year is 
presented by a nationally recognized 
professional company. 

All the Cedar Rapids and Marion 
public and parochial school children 
are prepared for viewing each pér- 
formance. A study guide including a 
synopsis of the play, prepared by the 
theatre education committee, is used by 
the teachers. Before each production, 
the young students do art work relating 
to the play. The best paintings, mon- 
tages and clay sculpture are exhibited 
each time in the Coe College art gallery 
adjoining the theatre. 

Future plans call for workshops on 
stagecraft, costuming and puppetry; 
more child participation on the stage; 
and, hope of even greater cooperation 
with other civic groups having pro- 
grams for children by the wider use of 
creative drama in schools, churches and 
youth activities groups. 

“The walls around a child’s world 
are high,” says Winifred Ward, di- 
rector of Children’s Theatre in Evans- 
ton, who also came to Cedar Rapids to 
hold workshops. Children’s Theatre 
projects, which include classes in cre- 
ative dramatics, help a child express 
himself with others and break down the 
isolation of one person from another. 
It shows the child new horizons and 
gives him new ideas. 

Opportunity to participate in creative 

(Continued on page 40) 


Students make “Hansel and Gretel” puppets in school; 
art work is correlated with theatrical productions. 































Children study exhibits relating to play. 


Small spectator J. Cherry is fascinated. 

































Mrs. R. Morgan, one of founders of Cedar Rapids Children’s Theatre, directs Mrs. 
M. Morrill in Junior League production of "Ali Baba” being presented February 4-5. 


Hansel and Gretel are frightened by witth jn Bee 


Angels dance around Hansel 
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Junior Leaguers in “Pinocchio”, l. to r., Mmes. G. Delay, L. Shawber, H. Hedges, R. Morgan. 
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Tiny witches backstage. Each child spectator in Children’s Theatre audience reacts differently. 
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witth jin Beethoven Club production of old tale. Fans go backstage to see the pig and playtime Poppy, r., popular theatre mascot. 


ound Hansel and Gretel, Mmes. D. Key, T. DeWees. Angels, l. to r., L. Wray, P. Olerich, M. Davenport, J. Beechen, C. Halpin, J. Kosek. 











Another Big Year for lowa Bowling 


Ottumwa is typical of the boom bowling has 


enjoyed since it has become a family sport 


Text by NORMAN CODER 


OME 78,000 Iowans are making 

bowling pins thunder for the plunder 
of trophies and prizes—and for fun— 
as they pass the halfway point in the 
state’s busiest season in the pin sport. 

The rumble of the pins as they tum- 
ble off the lanes of the state’s 160 bowl- 
ing establishments will become louder 
as men and women and boys and girls 
continue to sharpen their games for the 
city, state and national championship 
tournaments. 

Almost all of the 53,000 who play 
weekly in leagues sanctioned by the 
American Bowling Congress, Woman's 
International Bowling Congress and the 
American Junior Bowling Congress will 
participate in the tournaments. There 
are an estimated 25,000 more, who 


occasionally bowl for fun outside of 
leagues in “open” bowling, which boosts 
the state’s total to approximately 78,000 
bowlers. 

Bowling is at its peak in Iowa and 
over the nation because it is a family 
sport. Bowling is “respectable” now, 
but it wasn’t too well thought of 40 to 
50 years ago when it was associated in 
the public mind with saloons and other 
disreputable places. 

Bowling establishments now are at- 
tractive recreation centers, where even 
university, college and high school 
students go to learn the sport and re- 
ceive credit in physical education 
courses. 

Bowling has grown rapidly in Iowa 
in the last 10 years. It has had a post- 


Photos by BERNARD HUSTON 


World War II boom along with other 
sports. Ten years ago there were per- 
haps 40,000 to 50,000 bowlers in the 
state—including those in leagues and in 
“open” bowling. Now there are nearly 
80,000—and bowlers want more new 
establishments so more can play. 

There were approximately 125 es- 
tablishments 10 years ago. There were 
156 which had the approval of national 
bowling authorities last season, and at 
least a half-dozen new establishments 
have been built since then. 

Most of the establishments of 10 years 
ago had only six, eight or ten lanes—- 
the long ribbons of highly-polished 
wood upon which the bowler rolls 
his ball toward the 10 pins at the far 
end. The new establishments are pre- 


All in a family: Robert Barton, |., Marion Barton Heap, Mrs. W. R. Barton, Mrs Robt. Barton, Mr. Barton, Jack Heap. 
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tentious, indeed, compared to the ones 
used 60 years ago when the sport was 
gaining a foothold in Iowa. The new 
ones are elaborately furnished, and most 
have 16 lanes, some 20. Building costs 
are high, and $50,000 is not a big figure 
for the new establishments. 

In bowling’s early days the lanes were 
built wherever there was room—in the 
basement or on the second or third 
floors of a saloon building or pool hall. 
Now large, commodious buildings are 
erected solely for bowling; and, they are 
equipped with snack bars, rest rooms 
and other facilities such as you would 
find in a theater or comparable enter- 
tainment center. 

Among these comparatively new cen- 
ters is Leo Conder’s Airport Lanes, 
situated 7 miles north of Ottumwa at 
the municipal airport. It has helped to 
make Ottumwa one of Iowa’s outstand- 
ing bowling cities. 

Ottumwa did not have public bowl- 
ing facilities from 1945 to 1948 until 
Conder started a revival in this city 
of 35,000. Ottumwa’s bowlers, and 
now there are 1,000 of them, had to 
travel to nearby cities to bowl. 

Bowling in Ottumwa had been limit- 
ed to the Elks Lodge, which had lanes 
for the use of its members. And there 
had been bowling at the Iowa Pre- 
Flight Naval Station at Ottumwa, but 
that, too, was restricted to those sta- 
tioned at the big wartime base. 

In July of 1948 Conder leased six 
lanes from the City of Ottumwa which 
had taken over the naval air station in 
1947 for its municipal airport. In 
October of 1952 Conder opened four 
more lanes in the same building and 
now has 10. He’s trying to obtain 
more to satisfy the demand by the grow- 
ing numbers of bowlers in Ottumwa. 

There were. no public bowling leagues 
before 1948 in Ottumwa. Now Conder 
has 100 teams in 10 leagues, and there 
are 500 bowlers in those leagues. The 
Elks Lodge has four lanes, and Russell 
Fresh has four in the Diamond Horse- 
shoe, which opened three years ago. 
Those eight lanes accommodate another 
300 to 400 league bowlers, and there 
are enough who play in “open” bowl- 
ing at all three places to boost Ottum- 
wa’'s total to 1,000 or more. 

Since Ottumwa has moved back into 
bowling on a larger scale, it has pro- 
duced several winners. Sixteen-year-old 
Donald Hampshire won a grand prize 
of $100 last year in a nationwide. con- 
test sponsored by a bowling products 
firm. He was the only Iowa youth to 
do so. June Donnelly and Dorothy 
Skerbinc won the Class D doubles in 
the 1953 Iowa Woman’s Bowling Asso- 
ciation tournament, ‘and both placed 
(Continued on page 42) 






















































Doubles winners: Donnelly, Skerbinc. Doris Orman shows championship form. 


Marilyn Roush, 9, of the bowling Glenn Roush family, lets eyes stray from lane. 
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WINTER STREAMS 
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ERRACE HILL 


High over Grand Avenue stands Iowa’s best- 


known home — seat of the Hubbell family 


and long-time social hub of Des Moines 


a0 A HIGH bluff overlooking the 
Raccoon River and the Des Moines 
business district, a Victorian spire rises 
majestically through the trees. 

The patriarchal tower loses none of 
its impressiveness when viewed at closer 
range from Grand Avenue. In patrician 
grandeur it looks disdainfully down the 
steeply-pitched lawn of the block-wide 
grounds to the busy traffic of the once 
grand residential street. 

It can look back to the day when 
much of what it surveys was its de- 
mesne, when the grounds of Terrace 
Hill stretched from 22nd Street to 28th 
Street, from the Raccoon River to Grand 
Avenue. It can ruminate on the wild 
deer that roamed on its ground as well 
as the sophisticated life within the mas- 
sive brick walls of its house. 

It can reflect on its position as the 
hub of Des Moines social life since 
shortly after the Civil War. 

While it may not care to gaze into 
the future, the tower can consider the 
present with almost the same relish that 
it does the past. While the grounds of 
Terrace Hill are considerably reduced in 
size, they still comprise five acres which 
include several fine gardens, fountains 
and a beautiful swimming pool. And 
the ropes of colored lights, over the rear 
lawn in summer, testify that the social 
life has far from departed. 

Undoubtedly the best known house in 
Iowa, at least by sight, Terrace Hill is 
the Hubbell family home. Presently 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Grover Hub- 
bell, it was the home of F. M. Hubbell 
for 46 years, until his death in 1930 at 
the age of 91. 

The house was contracted for in 1857 
by B. F. Allen, an early day Des Moines 
banker. Much of the material for the 
building was hauled in by 16 mule 
teams from the railroad terminus on 
the Mississippi River. 

Walnut and rosewood for the high- 
arched doors, mahogany for the stair- 
way, six Italian and two pink marble 
mantles for the fireplaces, black and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Terrace Hill hall from the front door. At right is large drawing room, elevator 


room, dining room (far corner). 


Music room, side hall, library are on the left. 
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Mrs. Grover Hubbell plays the piano in the music room. Notice the bronze peacock firescreen. 


Five generations: Mrs. Grover Hubbell poses 
with her daughter Mrs. Richard Barshell, grand- 
daughter Mrs. Phillip Weaver, Wendy Weaver 
under fine portrait of Mrs. F. M. Hubbell. 


Latticed summerhouse overlooks 
dens behind Terrace Hill. 
ropes of colored lights await a party. 
Stained glass window is over entrance. 
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The stables formerly housed the 
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the| carriages on ground level and horses in basement. Pergola, flowering shrubs, a statue by Mrs. Barshell, enhance beauty of pool. 


rock| crystal chandelier, tapestry from Brussels, Dresden jardinieres, marble Ophelia from Italy. Imperial Chinese hanging (r. of fireplace). 
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The magnificent brass filigree 
bedstead belongs to Countess 
W achtmeister. A dressing room 
is to left of the bed. Bath- 
room is out of picture to right. 


Rear drawing room lies beyond 
library. Rare brass chandelier 
hangs from ceiling. Warm reds, 
blues and gold in the color 
scheme, inviting furniture make 
this the most comfortable of 
the downstairs rooms in home. 
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Rare Books 
In Your Attic? 


Many books worth up to 
$750 are likely to be found 


lying around in Iowa attics 


by CLYDE W. WALTON 


Rare Book Curator, University Libraries 


Photos by GEORGE BLACK 


OT MANY people know it, but 

there are many books associated 
with Iowa which are quite rare. And 
frequently, these rare books may be 
tound hidden away in long forgotten 
trunks, in the neglected corners of dusty 
attics, or on the bottom shelf of a little- 
used bookcase. Some of them are worth 
a lot of money, and it may pay you to 
look through your attic for some of the 
titles which are listed in this article. 

At the present time, prices are con- 
tinually rising for books which have to 
do with American history. Accounts 
which detail the sufferings of those un- 
fortunates captured by the Indians; 
guides to immigrants; accounts of the 
early pioneers which tell of their ad- 
ventures; books and pamphlets concern- 
ing Abraham Lincoln, printed before 
1866; books about western outlaws; 
books and pamphlets printed in a par- 
ticular state or territory soon after the 
first printing presses had been es- 
tablished and early travelers’ accounts— 
these are the classes of books which 
command high prices today, primarily 
because many people and _ institutions 
want them and have created an in- 
creasing demand for them. 

Most of the books which are likely 
to be discovered in Iowa are valuable 
because of their contribution to Amer- 
ican history. They include a number of 
guides. Two of the most valuable are 
Gallands’ lowa emigrant worth $750 
and Directory of the City of Council 
Bluffs and Emigrants’ Guide to the 
gold regions of the west quoted at $525. 

Another big factor in determin- 
ing the price of an old book is scarcity. 
Many books, of course, are valuable but 
not too scarce such as the Guttenberg 
Bible. 
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Many books, however, have survived 
the passage of time in only one or two 
copies such as this Iowa book: 

(Dubuque Lead Mining Company) 

(Description of land and deed of 

trust of lands owned by the com- 

pany) Dubuque? 1837? 11 pages. 

This is the description of what is 
commonly believed to be the first book 
or pamphlet printed within the present 
boundaries of the state of Iowa. Only 
one copy has survived, and this copy, 
which is in the library of the State 
Historical Society, is lacking the title 
page. If a complete copy could be dis- 
covered, the discoverer could name his 
own price—and it would be a high one. 
This all goes to point up one fact: 
after a book is in demand, the second 
greatest factor in establishing its worth 
is its scarcity. 

The final important point in deter- 
mining the price of an old book is its 
condition, although many may be 
expensive even when their condition is 
poor. The general rule is, however: 
the better the condition, the higher the 
price. 

A word about the following list of 
books which are likely to be found in 
Iowa: the book must be exactly as 
described in the list, must be in better 
than good condition and must be com- 
plete, to be worth the prices mentioned. 
There are three kinds of prices used: 
“a” stands for prices realized at book 
auctions, “b” stands for prices asked by 
retail dealers, and “e” is an estimated 
value when neither auction or retail 
references are available. 

Two other points are worth making 
about this list and prices: first, these 
are asking prices for these books—un- 
less you know a private collector who 








SUI’s curator of rare books, Clyde Walton (r.),\ and He 


wants the book you cannot expect to 
realize the retail price for your copy. 
Second, when the prices have been taken 
from the “b” category it must be re- 
membered that the dealer may not have 
been able to sell the book at the offered 
price. Finally, the compiler knows that 
this list is not complete, and fully 
realizes that the list should be used only 
as a rough guide to rare Iowa books. 
Black, Hamilton M. vs. Wil- 
liam Phelps, et al. To annul 
decree of partition of half- 
breed Sac and Fox reserva- 
tion, of Lee county, Iowa. 
Keokuk; J. B. Howell & ( 
Co., 1856. $100.00b 
Brown, Samuel. A _ Thrilling 
narrative of the _ horrible 
sufferings & miraculous es- 
cape of Samuel Brown, resi- ( 
dent of Harrison Co., O., 
who was thrown from his 
horse on the prairie, in the ( 
State of Iowa, December 
17th, A. D. 1850. Ulrichs- 
ville, O.: James Iler, 1852. $485.00b 
Burke, W. S. Directory of the 
City of Council Bluffs and 

















(r.),| and Harry Bach explore a barn purchased to acquire old books. Walton looks over some old maps of early lowa from SUI collection. 


Emigrants’ Guide to the gold 
regions of the west. Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 1866 $525.00a 
Colton, J. H. Guide for the 
Territory of Iowa, with a 
correct map: New York, 
1840. .. ace rid . $125.00b 
Doty, James Duane. ” Wiscon- 
sin Territory. Madison, pub- 
lished by C. C. Sholes 
2) ne $100.00e 
Drips, J. H. Three years 
among the Indians in Da- 
kota. Kimball, S. D., Brule 
| eer 
Galland, Isaac. Gallands’ Iowa 
emigrant: containing a map, 
and general descriptions of 
Iowa territory. Chillicothe 
(Ohio), W. C. Jones, 1840. $750.00e 
Goughnour, E. Across the 
plains in “49”. Libertyville, 
BOWS; CHCR 190Be niiiscsnnts $150.00a 
Gregg, Asa. Personal recol- 
lection of the early settle- 
ment of Wapsinonoc Town- 
ship, and the murder of At- 
wood by the Indians. West 
(Continued on page 37) 


Ralph Ellsworth, librarian; Walton check a text against original Blackhawk Treaty. 











HOW YOUR 


O MUCH HAS been written about 

the new federal tax law that one is 
liable to underestimate the importance 
of the Iowa income tax—at least until 
it’s time to pay it. Last year, the 
state received almost 21 million dollars 
from this source—second only to the 
sales and use tax in revenue from the 
various “special taxes”. 

The Iowa income tax law first be- 
came effective in 1934 and, except for 
modifications in rates from time to time, 
has continued substantially in its orig- 
inal form. Meanwhile, the federal tax 
law has been undergoing numerous 
changes, culminating in a complete re- 
vision known as the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. Your Iowa State Tax 
Commission has done an outstanding 
job of correlating the state income tax 
forms with the federal forms—within 
the limits possible under lowa law. 
Nevertheless, Iowans have found an 
ever-increasing number of differences 
when computing their state and federal 
income taxes. 

Here are some of the more import- 
ant differences: 

RETURNS AND RATES 

Due date: Yowa—March 31st; Federal 
—April 15th. 

Income splitting: Yowa—not permitted 
and usually less tax if working wife 
and husband file separately; Federal 
—permitted and usually less tax if a 
joint return is filed. 

Rates: lowa—3/4 of 1% on first 
$1,000 taxable income to 3 3/4% on 
all over $4,000 for individuals, and 
flat 2% for corporations; Federal— 
20% on first $2,000 and ranging up 
to 91% for individuals, and 30% to 
52% for corporations. 

INCOME 

Long-term capital gain: lowa — not 
taxed; Federal—1i/2 subject to tax 
(tax not to exceed 25% of the gain). 

Breeding stock sales: lowa — entire 
profit taxed; Federal—taxed like long- 
term capital gain if held for 12 
months. 

Interest: lowa — interest from federal 
securities exempt; Federal — interest 
from state and local government 
bonds exempt. 

Minor child: Yowa — earnings should 
be reported by parents; Federal—par- 
ent does not report them. 

Annuities: Yowa—income not reported 
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INCOME ‘TAXES DIFFER 


by JACK MILLER 


until receipts exceed cost of the an- 
nuity contract; Federal—usually por- 
tion of each payment taxed prior to 
recovery of cost. 

Income of deceased: Yowa —need not 
be reported when received by heir, if 
the deceased used cash method of 
tax accounting; Federal—must be re- 
ported. 

Dividends: Yowa—pno exclusion; Fed- 
eral—first $50 excluded (except pa- 
tronage dividends). 

Military pay: lYowa — first $2,000 is 
exempt; Federal—only “combat pay”. 

BUSINESS DEDUCTIONS 

Depreciation: Yowa — computed on 
basis of estimated useful life, ex- 
cept for fences which have a con- 
tinuous rate of 7%; Federal—faster 
methods now authorized for new 
property. 

Fence Repairs: lowa — not deductible; 
Federal—deductible. 

Farm sale loss: Yowa—not deductible; 
Federal—deductible. 

Amortization: Yowa — not allowed; 
Federal — grain storage facilities can 
be amortized over 60 months. 

Soil conservation: Yowa—expenses must 
be capitalized; Federal—expenses de- 
ductible. 

Operating losses: Yowa—no carry-back 
or carry-over; Federal — a 2-year 
carry-back and 5-year carry-over de- 
duction provided. 

Research costs: Yowa— must be cap- 
italized if valuable improvements re- 
sult; Federal—deductible. 

“PAGE THREE DEDUCTIONS” 

Casualty losses: Yowa—no deduction; 
Federal—deductible. 

Theft losses: Yowa — no deduction; 
Federal—deductible. 

Medical expense: Yowa—deduction of 
expenses that exceed 5% of net in- 
come (computed without medical ex- 
pense deduction ) ; Federal—deduction 
of expenses that exceed 3% of ad- 
justed gross income (in figuring the 
3%, only medicines and drugs that 
exceed 1% of adjusted gross income 
can be counted), and all expenses if 
taxpayer is 65 or over. 

Alimony: lYowa—not deductible by ex- 
husband (and not reportable by his 
ex-wife); Federal—periodic payments 
deductible (and reportable). 

Child care: Yowa—expense not deduc- 
tible; Federal—up to $600 total can 





be deducted in certain cases. 

Taxes: lowa—practically all state and 
federal taxes deductible except Iowa 
income tax and inheritance taxes; 
Federal—no federal taxes deductible, 
but many states taxes are, (e.g. in- 
come, sales, property, gas and auto 
license). 

Optional deduction: lowa—only 5% 
of adjusted gross income, and al- 
lowed only taxpayers whose income is 
less than $5,000 and who use the 
table; Federal—10% of adjusted 
gross income, maximum $1,000. 
CREDITS AND EXEMPTIONS 

Dividends: JYowa—credit in amount of 
corporation tax paid on income repre- 
sented by the dividends; Federal— 
4% of dividends (after $50 exclu- 
sion) received after July 31, 1954 
(except patronage dividends). 

Retirement income: Yowa—none; Fed- 
eral—up to 20% on first $1200 of re- 
tirement income allowed as credit. 

Taxpayer: lowa—credit of $15 ($30 
if unmarried but “head of a fam- 
ily”); Federal—$600 exemption de- 
duction (partial income splitting per- 
mitted if “head of household”). 

Spouse: Yowa—credit of $15; Federal 
—$600 exemption deduction. 

Age 65: Iowa —none; Federal — $600 
exemption deduction. 

Blindness: Yowa—none; Federal—$600 
exemption deduction. 

Dependent: lowa — credit of $7.50; 
Federal — $600 exemption deduction. 
(Definition of “dependent” differ- 
ent. ) 

Taxpayers in the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii and the thirty other states 
having an income tax are all plagued 
with similar differences between their 
laws and the federal law. Alaskans 
finally gave up and, in effect, adopted 
the federal law by setting the Alaska 
income tax at 10% of the federal in- 
come tax. This solution, while simple, 
would be subject to possible technical 
objections if used by a state. Another 
approach would be to adopt the federal 
definition of “net income’, with the 
following adjustments: interest from 
federal securities would be deducted; 
the Iowa income tax deducted on the 
federal return would be added back; 
and, the federal income tax would be 
deducted. Credits and rates of the 

(Continued on page 37) 











Costumed SUI students from the Philippines dance “surtide” in corner of Burlington auditorium. 


Birthday Party 


Burlington celebrates with an 


international fair and program 


Photos by RONALD BLIESENER 


OR SEVERAL years one of the country’s most successful obser- a ‘2 * ey OD 
vances of United Nations Day has been in Burlington. ‘ +e & «4 884 Sa08 
This fall the city gave its third annual United Nations birthday ’ a ta ' at? &*¥e, 

party following a month of community-wide attention to the United : “a 4 an «* . oO Oey 

Nations and international understanding. In the past such special “e+ 4 " gee Oey 

events as parades have been used to climax the celebration. , a 
During the month of October over 40 separate United Nations pro- Marcel Robichaud toasts June King in French Booth. 

grams were presented in schools and before clubs under the guidance 

of the Mayor’s Committee for the United Nations. The Burlington 

Hawk-Eye Gazette gave the United Nations a large amount of editorial 

space. Among other items, it ran a series of recipes from various i Ms 

nations. aa 4 oll — | 8 ee 


The churches of Burlington observed United Nations Day itself 





as 


(Continued on page 37) 





Scouts, representing UN member countries, start to leave stage. African booth featured ebony carvings, craftwork. 
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svemmei FRONTIER ARTIST 











Artist William Gilley brought 4th family into county. 





Impressionistic tepees depict Indian village near present-day Carroll. 


Drawings by an early Iowa 


settler depict pioneer life 


RARE glimpse of the Iowa frontier has come to light 
in the drawings of William Gilley, a Carroll County 
pioneer settler. In these pencil sketches, done shortly after 
his arrival in western Iowa, Gilley gives a graphic lesson in 
early prairie history. 
The same feeling of the frontier is echoed in the following 
stanzas of a poem written by William Gilley in 1905: 


When we came west, first wandered here, 

The land was filled with buffalo, elk and deer, 

The lakes and streams were full of ducks, wild geese 
and swan, 

And other animals were camping on the lawn. 










First Court House itt Carroll Covuty Towa 
Built im the town of Carrollton 1868s Otter slide and beaver house and den, 
Were the only banking house then. 
In the fall and winter time 
Bleak prairie was setting for Carroll County's 1st courthouse. (Continued on page 42) 
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” Wiliam. Gilleys Hirst Log Cabin 


é 


Dog, prairie schooner, horses were cut from a magazine and pasted on this drawing of a pioneer log cabin with stone chimney. 


Gilley and Giselhart families lived here during winter of 1856. Deer or elk wander in background as women wave hunters off. 
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Spreading onto the stage of Marshalltown’s Memorial Coliseum, the Industrial Exposition attracted more than 7,000 visitors. 


Industrial Fair 


Marshalltown industries 

put on an exposition to 

display varied products 
Photos by CY BERG 


HE INCREASING desire of American industrialists, 
large and small, to acquaint the public with their prod- 
Grip tester, being tried by Mrs. A. M. Chard, was popular. ucts and operation has lead to the steady growth of Business- 
-arTile A) Industry-Education weeks across the country. Iowa industrial 

Au FEN MO groups in at least 25 cities sponsor B-I-E events each year. 


4) 
| Fisher Governor Co. displayed a number of gas regulators. 





~~ 





| oe AUC : Usually, the principal feature of B-I-E days is a series of 
.y ym a tours of local manufacturing plants by teachers and school 
-— * — Ce fa children. Often the teachers are also the guests of local 
> 4 Y * industries at a dinner. In the spring the schools sometimes 

A =." «*% return their respects by arranging tours of their facilities for 


city businessmen. 

One of the most active Iowa organizations in this type of 
endeavor is the Industrial Bureau of the Marshalltown 
Chamber of Commerce. In the last few years, it has worked 


hard to extend its public relations efforts to the community 
as a whole. 






The first step was made by inviting the general public to 
participate in the industrial tours. The bureau found, 
(Continued on page 43) 





U. N. Birthday Party 


(Continued from page 33) 


with special services. They distributed 
over six thousand leaflets. 

The big event, however, was the 
birthday party in the large Burling- 
ton auditorium where 1600 people 
visited the many booths, tasted samples 
of international cooking and watched 
the inspiring program. 

The booths featured products of 
many nations with hostesses dressed in 
native costumes. Representatives from 
the Dutch booth and the Phillipine 
booth presented native dances. 

The American Legion, which was one 
of the principal participating groups, 
gave their clubroom space in the build- 
ing for an exhibition of international 
children’s art and the display of food. 

The program included the presenta- 
tion of colors by members of the local 
veteran’s organizations, an impressive 
United Nations flag ceremony by the 
Boy and Girl Scouts and the United 
Nations anthem by a group of young 
choristers. Dr. Charles Mayo, president 
of the American Association for the 
United Nations, gave the address. 

Mrs. Richard McConnell, head of the 
Mayor’s Committee for the United Na- 
tions, was in charge of the party and 
the events preceding it. 

Burlington’s activities on behalf of 
United Nations Day have paid off in 
year-round interest in international 
problems. Mrs. James Schramm, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Association for the 
United Nations and a Burlington resi- 
dent, points out as an example, the edu- 
cational work done in Burlington by the 
League of Women Voters and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Burlington has pointed the way na- 
tionally to effective methods of dram- 
atizing the value of the United Nations 
while also helping to foster better every- 
day international understanding. 





Rare Books 


(Continued from page 31) 


Liberty: George Trumbo, 

SM, CET). seeeiscsecrtrreeed $150.00b 
Journal of the convention for 

the formation of a constitu- 

tion for the State of Iowa, 

begun and held at Iowa City, 

on the first Monday of Octo- 

ber, 1844. Iowa City, print- 

ed by Jesse Williams, 1845...$500.00b 
Journal of the convention for 

the formation of a constitu- 

tion for the State of Iowa, 

begun and held at Iowa City, 

on the first Monday of May, 

1846. Iowa City, printed by 

Abraham H. Palmer, 1846......$450.00b 





Lea, Albert M. Notes on Wis- 

consin territory, with a map. 

Philadelphia, H. S. Tanner, 

1836. $190.00a 
Life of Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia- 

kiak or Black Hawk... 

dictated by himself. Cin- 

enema: 9083. an $125.00b 
Newhall, John B. A Glimpse 

of Iowa in 1846, or, the 

emigrant’s guide . . . Bur- 

lington, Iowa, W. D. Skill- 

man, 1846. (2nd edition). $260.00b 
Plumbe, John. Sketches of 

Iowa and Wisconsin, taken 

during a residence or three 

years in those territories. St. 

Louis, Chambers, Harris & 

gL SERA tereemenerere $685.00b 
Schmolder, Captain B. Neuer 

praktischer wegweiser fur 

auswander nach Nord-Amer- 

ika . . . Mainz: Published 

by the author, 1840. (3 

ON citacgonannomtioniciee adic $350.00b 
Smith, D. N. New Map. Gold 

in the Black Hills, with ex- 

planatory notes and extracts 

from official reports .. . 

Burlington, Iowa: Published 

by D. N. Smith, March, 





(ORES ERE Rae es eR kee $375.00a 
Smith, Platt. The Central 
Pacific Railroad . . . Du- 


buque: Times nonpareil book 

and job printing establish- 

NO I sc cccsenrntcceco $500.00b 
Tierney, Luke. History of the 

gold discoveries on the 


South Platte River. Pa- 
cific City, Ia. Herald of- 
fice: A. Thomson, Printer. 
OLENA AAR 


Walker, W. W. First report of 
the Cedar Rapids and Mis- 
souri River Railroad, em- 
bracing a plan for the early 
completion of a direct line. 
Chicago: Beach & Barnard, 
ESSERE SER esee seatcnermrntener™ $250.00b 
(A second instalment of this article 
on rare lowa books will appear in the 
May issue.) 








Income Taxes 
(Continued from page 32) 


present Iowa law would then be applied 
to the adjusted ‘‘net income” so com- 
puted. Any solution will have to come 
from the Iowa Legislature. 


Mr. Miller, a Sieux City lawyer, is a 
member of the lowa House of Repre- 
sentatives from Woodbury County. He 
specializes in taxation, formerly served 
as an attorney in the Office of the Chief 
Counsel of the Internal Revenue Service, 
W ashington, D. C. 














Save by Mail... 
It’s Easy and Safe! 


® Savings Earn Current 
3% dividends 


@ Every Account Fully 
Insured to $10,000 
Send For Your 
Save-by- Mail Kit 


DES MOINES SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 
210 Sixth Ave. 
The Oldest in Des Moines 
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mahes any cloth an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 


Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 











12 ISSUE BINDERS 


Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $2.50 
including postage, handling. 
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BEHOLD THE SOUFFLE 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


HE FRENCH have a name for it — soufflé. A fluffy 

baked dish—savory or sweet—into which beaten egg 
whites have been folded. Don’t be baffled by the soufflé, 
it really isn’t tricky to do and it lends such a nice variety to 
a winter menu. The entire family will be delighted with the 
beauty of a puffy, delicate, golden brown soufflé. A word 
of caution — the family must be assembled and at the table 
when you bring forth your triumphal dish — you may keep 
the family waiting but not the soufflé! 

Whether a savory soufflé for a main dish or a sweet 
dessert soufflé, there are a few simple rules to follow which 
help to make the product a breath-taking success instead of 
a flat, soggy failure. 

First of all, beat the egg yolks until they are thick and 
lemon colored like creamy mayonnaise. The egg whites 
should be beaten to the soft peak stage—until the peaks are 
just slightly rounded. A deft, quick hand in the mixing is 
necessary so that little air is lost—this is what gives the 
soufflé its light, feathery texture. A spatula with a flexible 
blade or a small wire whip is a help in this process. Butter 
the bottom but not the sides of the casserole in order to get 
good volume. Bake the soufflé in a slow oven (325°) until 
puffy and “‘set’”” — that is, firm to the touch. It will take 
50 minutes to one hour. Then — serve immediately! 

For a change for a Friday luncheon dish try this delicately 
flavored clam soufflé. 


*CLAM SOUFFLE 
4 to 6 servings 


¥, cup (1014-ounce can) 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
minced clams Y% cup milk 

2 tablespoons butter Y cup bread crumbs 

2 tablespoons flour 3 eggs, separated 

Y4 teaspoon salt Medium white sauce — 1 cup 

Dash of pepper Parsley 

2 teaspoons grated onion 


Drain clams, reserving ¥ cup of the liquid. Melt butter; 
add flour, salt and pepper, and cook 1 minute. Add grated 
onion and lemon juice; blend well. Gradually add the 4 
cup of clam liquid and the milk. Cook until thickened, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from range; cool slightly and stir 
in the minced clams and bread crumbs. Beat egg yolks until 
light; blend into sauce mixture. Beat egg whites to soft peak 
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stage and fold in. Turn mixture into buttered 1'4-quart 
casserole. Place in pan of hot water; bake in slow oven 
(325°) 40 to 45 minutes. Serve with well-seasoned medium 
white sauce to which finely chopped parsley has been added. 
Cheese soufflé makes a good luncheon dish, also. Just add 
a buttered green vegetable, a crisp salad, a fruit dessert and 
you'll have a meal to please your most fastidious guest. 


*CHEESE SOUFFLE 
4 to 5 servings 


1 cup grated American cheese 

4 teaspoon prepared mustard 

3 egg yolks, well beaten 

3 egg whies, beaten until 
stiff, but not dry 


3 tablespoons fat 

3 tablespoons flour 

4 teaspoon salt 

Dash of cayenne pepper 
1 cup rich milk 

Melt fat in double boiler, stir in flour, salt, and cayenne. 
Blend well. Add milk gradually, stirring constantly. Cook 
over hot water for 5 minutes. Remove from heat. Add 
cheese; stir until melted. Add the prepared mustard. When 
mixture is almost cool, stir in the well-beaten egg yolks. Fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites — carefully, until the whites 
just disappear. Pour into well-greased 114-quart casserole. 
Set casserole in a pan of hot water to depth of about 1 inch. 
Bake uncovered in slow oven (325°) 50 to 60 minutes until 
firm to the touch. 

Note: The soufflé loses some of its volume on standing, so 
serve at once. 

For an authentic touch of the “Deep South” try this sweet 
potato soufflé with baked ham instead of the traditional 
candied sweet potatoes. The pecans give a nice contrast in 
texture and flavor. 


*SWEET POTATO SOUFFLE 


6 to 8 servings 


2 cups boiled, mashed sweet 2 tablespoons cornstarch 
potatoes 3 eggs, beaten 

¥4 teaspoon salt ¥4 cup pecans, coarsely 

¥%, cup rich milk chopped 

4 cup honey 

Blend all ingredients in order given. Place in buttered 114- 

quart casserole. Bake in slow oven (300°) 30 to 40 min- 

utes until set. 


abet fi ot «tt 
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Note: If the sweet potatoes have a tough grain, it is better 
to sieve them after cooking. 


And now for the sweet or dessert soufflés. For a change 
from chocolate cake make a chocolate soufflé and serve with 
mocha sauce. The mocha sauce complements the chocolate 
flavor and gives just the right touch. 


*CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE 


6 servings 
3 egg yolks 
ly cup sugar 
ly teaspoon mace 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3 egg whites 


4 cup butter 
2 ounces (2 squares) un- 

sweetened chocolate 
4 cup flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
| cup milk 
Melt butter and chocolate in double boiler; add flour and 
salt and blend thoroughly. Add milk slowly, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook until thick. This will be a very stiff white 
sauce. Beat egg yolks; add sugar gradually and beat until 
light. Add mace and vanilla. Add the white sauce to the 
egg yolk mixture and stir until well blended. Beat egg whites 
to soft peak stage and fold carefully into sauce mixture. 
Pour into buttered 144-quart casserole. Place casserole in 
pan of hot water to depth of 1 inch. Bake in slow oven 
(325°) 50 minutes to 1 hour. Serve at once with mocha 
sauce. 

The next time you entertain your bridge club, try this 
devastatingly rich pecan soufflé — topped with the mocha 
sauce. Small servings will be all that your guests will want! 


*PECAN SOUFFLE 


6 to 8 servings 
14 cup sugar 
1 cup coarsely chopped pecans 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3 egg whites 


4 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
Y, teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

3 egg yolks 

Melt butter in double boiler. Add flour and salt. Add the 
milk gradually, stirring constantly. Cook until thick. Beat 
egg yolks until light; add sugar, pecans and vanilla. Add egg 
yolk mixture to the white sauce and stir until well blended. 
Beat egg whites until stiff, but not dry. Fold the egg whites 
carefully into sauce mixture. Turn into buttered 114-quart 
casserole. Place casserole in pan of hot water and bake in 
slow oven (325°) 50 minutes to 1 hour. Serve with mocha 


Sauce. 


*MOCHA SAUCE 


2 tablespoons strong coffee 
infusion 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


4 cup butter 

1 cup confectioners’ sugar 
2 teaspoons cocoa 

Ym teaspoon salt 

Cream butter until light. Combine confectioners’ sugar, cocoa 
and salt. Add to creamed butter and blend until smooth and 
creamy. Add coffee infusion and vanilla; mix well. 


* Recipes from “What to Cook for Company.” Published 
by the Iowa State College Press. 








AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon 'til 9:30. 

FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


(Advertisement) 








BOY! DOES HE NEED AN 


i UPSTAIRS 


XE TELEPHONE!“ 
Va 


Extra telephones serve the family 
in many ways — provide security in 
emergencies — privacy on business 
and personal calls — save steps and 
time. They are worth a lot in the 
bedroom, den, kitchen, basement. 
Just call our business office for this 
big bargain. 
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NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Extension telephones are ideal gifts on 
birthdays and other special occasions. 
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Pony Farm 
(Continued from page 11) 


the Winkelman farm. The rest are 
brought in by people from the surround- 
ing countryside. 

Bill Jr. is now helping full-time with 
the farm’s operation. He graduated 
from Iowa State last spring. Like his 
father, he has been around ponies all 
his life. 

Four years ago, Bill originated the 
World Pony Showdeo, now sponsored 
by the Lohrville Commercial Club. This 
showdeo is a combination show and 
rodeo using only ponies, pony burros 
and pony mules with all contestants un- 
der 14 years old. Since it is the only 
show of its kind in existence, world 
championship trophies can be presented 
to the young winners. 

Another outgrowth of the Winkel- 
man farm is the organized chariot races 
presented as intermission acts all over 
the country. The races have been 
staged in Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, New 
York, South Dakota, Missouri and 
Texas. The first chariot races were held 
when Billy was just beginning to realize 
the potentialities of the pony farm. His 
first chariot consisted of a wooden plat- 
form mounted on two wheels. Today 
the Winkelman chariots are styled after 
the old Roman design and their drivers, 
hired for the races, are dressed in flow- 
ing Roman togas. 

The favorite pony of the Winkelman 
herd, perhaps, is Midge, “the smallest 
pony in the world.” Now two years 
old, Midge stands just 29 inches high. 
She is now on a two-year tour of the 
United States, appearing on television 
and road shows. 

But the Winkelman’s thoroughly en- 
joy all the ponies. They get nearly as 
much kick out of their business as the 
kids who often stop by for a ride. 





“*Toonerville Trolleys”’ 
(Continued from page 13) 


Rapids. Between the two cities, the 
trains follow along the Cedar River for 
many miles. Numerous, rugged out- 
cropping of rocks along the way add 
interest to the scenery. Younger rail 
enthusiasts take particular delight in 
riding in the motorman’s compartment 
and blowing the powerful chime 
whistles at road crossings. 

The trip to Waverly on the Waterloo 
line is made over portions of the original 
roadbed constructed in 1901. Here the 
rails are laid in typical interurban con- 
struction without much grading. The 
cars move at a more leisurely rate, as 
compared to the Cedar Rapids run, hav- 
ing about half the power in the trolley 
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wire that is used on the main line. 

The Waterloo Cedar Falls & North- 
ern also operates the last remaining 
street car line in Iowa between Water- 
loo and Cedar Falls. Since the right of 
way also serves many industries situated 
between the two cities, the tracks are 
unusually smooth. 

On the Fort Dodge Des Moines & 
Southern Ry., the most popular spot 
for railfans is the “High Bridge” near 
Boone, the line’s headquarters. Here 
the cars ride 156 feet above a small 
stream. The bridge affords an excellent 
view of the Des Moines River. The 
high fills between Boone and Fraser 
also provide some fine scenic lookouts. 
Where the main line of road crosses the 
Des Moines River near Fort Dodge, the 
scenery is equal to that found near the 
“High Bridge”. Some of the most 
colorful scenic spots on the line were 
on the Leigh run which has now been 
abandoned. 

The Fort Dodge line formerly served 
passengers in Rockwell City, Webster 
City and Ames in addition to Lehigh. 
The Rockwell City to Hope branch (26 
miles) and the Fort Dodge to Webster 
City & Leigh branch (26 miles) both 
had interurban service discontinued in 
1926. The trolley wires on both of the 
lines have been taken down. The total 
mileage left between Fort Dodge and 
Des Moines is 85 miles. 

The interest of the management of 
both the Waterloo and Fort Dodze 
lines is now directed toward the freight 
traffic on the roads. But the interest 
of railroad enthusiasts will remain cen- 
tered on these last of the passenger 
trolleys. 





For Children Only 


(Continued from page 15) 


drama classes is offered to as many 
children as possible states Mrs. Archie 
Bauman, current vice-president of the 
Cedar Rapids group and chairman of 
creative dramatics. Children frequently 
lose themselves in the plays, escaping 
from their own world to the exciting 
one of make-believe. In creative dra- 
matics, girls frequently play the role of 
boys and vice versa. Costumes are con- 
sidered unnecessary. The important 
thing is to lose one’s identity in the role 
of the character being portrayed. 

In creative drama, which is play-act- 
ing, the children are feeling, thinking, 
doing, acting or being themselves or 
all sorts of other people in real or 
imagined situations, according to Mrs. 
Morgan who was the first president of 
the Cedar Rapids theatre. 

Shy children gain self-confidence. 
The extrovert finds he must become 





less of a show-off. Sometimes those 
youngsters with physical handicaps for- 
get their disabilities. Emotions are 
stabilized and children find relief and 
satisfaction in acting out their own 
problems. 

Speaking with justified pride on the 
unusual success of the Cedar Rapids 
theatre, one of the founders and second 
president, Dorothy K. Carey, said, “... 
this group has accomplished in three 
years, goals that many long-established 
groups are still struggling to achieve.” 





Should lowa’s Legislature 
Meet Every Year? 
(Continued from page 7) 


vestigates proposed legislation as sort of 
an information bureau, and (2) rec- 
ommending, which also gives judgment 
on legislation. 

A bill backed by the League of 
Women Voters and other groups in the 
last session would have created an ex- 
ecutive board of Senate and House 
members to map a legislative program 
with the assistance of a legislative re- 
search service. Funds were provided in 
the bill to hire needed help. Another 
bill was aimed at creating only a re- 
search service. 

In discussing the proposal for annual 
legislative sessions, Mr. Elthon, who 
just completed a 53-day term as gov- 
ernor, and who is himself a 20-year 
veteran of the Iowa Senate, says: 
“Things don’t develop that fast. Every 
two years is often enough for the leg- 
islature.” 

O'Malley, a veteran Democrat leg- 
islator, sees “no valid reason for an 
annual session now.” L. A. Falvey, 
1953 minority leader in the House, was 
the only Democrat sponsor on HJR 10. 

Ten of the 48 states now have yearly 
sessions; five have adopted the plan in 
the last nine years. Several other states 
are studying it. Annual meetings are 
held in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina. In California, Colorado and 
Maryland the extra session each even- 
numbered year is limited to budget, 
revenue and tax matters. 

The consensus is that the Iowa con- 
stitution must be amended to permit 
annual meetings. But one historian 
shakes his head in the negative and goes 
clear back to 1872 for a precedent. In 
fact his precedent could have a bearing 
on a 1956 legislative session. 

The Iowa 14th General Assembly, in 
1872, after its regular session, adjourned 
on April 23 to convene Jan. 15, 1873. 
Thus, by the simple expedient of ad- 
journing to a definite date in the next 








year, rather than sine die adjournment, 
the 14th GA met in two succeeding 


years. 


If it were done then, it can be done 


now, our historian reasons. 


The mat- 


ter of pay would be a stumbling block 
perhaps, but here again he says the Iowa 
constitution provides legislators be paid 
on a per diem basis rather than a flat 


amount per regular session. 


Briefly the arguments pro and con 


are: 


For biennial session — more econom- 
ical; enactment of fewer unnecessary 
laws, and gives less time to consider 


trivial matters; creates more popular 
interest in the legislature; slow action 
on legislation affords greater maturity 
of thought and deliberation; members 
are not fulltime officials, generally are 
not paid salaries commensurate with 
duties, hence are expected to earn a 
living in non-government pursuits; no 
“professional” politicians; no contin- 
uing pressure from lobby groups. 

For annual session—budget estimates 
can be more accurate if made each year, 
rather than projecting over two-year 
span; all necessary legislative matters 
cannot receive adequate attention in 


biennial sessions; does away with spec- 
ial sessions, in the main; means greater 
independence of the Legislature and 
affords a closer check on administrative 


authority 


through closer scrutiny of 


budget requests; through investigating 


committees 


st 


affords opportunity to 
udy administrative agency operations; 


can be more economical; reduces trend 


tr 


to bureaucracy or administrative arbi- 


ariness. 


Hogan, a veteran Capitol reporter, is 


the news director of the lowa Daily 


Press 


Association. 





lowa School and College Directory 








——SIMPSON COLLEGE —-—__— 


Indianola, lowa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including . music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
missions for complete information. 





——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE -— 


Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 


—-—CENTRAL COLLEGE —____— 


1853—1954. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 


education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 


secondary and elementary. 





——COE COLLEGE —— sonia 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professicnal prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 





——WARTBURG COLLEGE—__—_ 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions. 


-——CORNELL COLLEGE— 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 


Pella, lowa | 


——LUTHER COLLEGE 


—GRINNELL- 


. « « «0 Since 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 





Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 








-——WESTMAR COLLEGE——__— 


Le Mars, lowa 


Establised 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music ,. . . physical edu- 
cation . . . teacher preparation ... in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics . . 





commercial educational . . . aviation. 


— MOINES STILL COLLEGE- 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 

ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 


complete information. 





——WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE-— 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college 


| offering standard courses for pre-profes- 


sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 


—— DRAKE UNIVERSITY -— 


Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible. 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 


ing. ROTC for men. 


——PALMER SCHOOL- 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 





——THE POWELL SCHOOL —_—— 


or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 
Established 1902 
Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director. 
Catalogue upon request. 
RED OAK, IOWA 





OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 





“Careers Unlimited.” 


—~AMERICAN INSTITUTE —_— 


—— GRAND VIEW COLLEGE 





Des Moines, lowa 





2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 








Director of Admissions, 


| 





| 
|| 








IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
When planning your future school- 
ing or that of your child consider 
these. They will be glad to supply 
you with literature without obligation. 
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Frontier Artist 
(Continued from page 34) 


When the beaver fur was prime, 
We'd draw a sight draft on Beaver, 
House & Den. 


The improvements then were few and 
very small. 

Like specks upon a newly plastered wall. 

The log cabin business was just com- 
menced, 

No garden patch or field was fenced, 

Neo towns, but here and there a tepee 
tent, 

No roads, only trails to mark the way 
they went; 

No post office or postmaster could be 
found, 

No church or school in all the country 
round, 

No hotel, business house or store, 

Two hundred miles to railway town or 
more. 


Some people thought this country but 
an empty space, 

The place for jumping off for all the 
human race. . . 


While untutored in art and poetry, 
Gilley has caught the spirit of early 
fowa life in an unique manner. 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1830, William 
Gilley came to Iowa in 1854 with his 
bride. They settled first near Iowa City 
and then moved to Carroll County in 
1856, the fourth family to settle there. 
He later held several county offices, 
helped lay out the town of Carroll 
and was mayor of that city three times. 
He was also an early settler on West 
Okoboji. 

William Gilley died in 1912. The 
material for this article was furnished 
by Mrs. Glenn N. Weeks of Carroll, a 
granddaughter. 





Iowa Bowling 
(Continued from page 19) 


high in other events in the same state 
meet. 

Marian Barton Heap, one of the 
state’s best left-handed bowlers, was 
second in the Iowa Class A singles last 
year and has been Ottumwa’s all-events 
champion two times, with a 181-plus 
average for the 18 games. Marian is a 
member of a prominent Ottumwa bowl- 
ing family of eight. 

Another Ottumwa bowling family is 
the Roushes. Father Glen is one of the 
city’s top bowlers and holds a four- 
game record of 690 pins in the Corn 
Belt Classic, one of the midwest’s top 
singles tournaments at Burlington. 

Sid Guest had a 701 total for three 
games during last year’s regular season 
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at Ottumwa — and 700 series require 
that the bowler average 233-plus pins. 
Doris Orman had an average of 170 
for each game the last two seasons, and 
that’s a respectable figure in either 
men’s or women’s bowling. 

On the administrative side, Nellie 
Nicholson of Ottumwa is a director of 
the Iowa Woman’s Bowling Association, 
and Ernest Mungoven fills a similar 
capacity for the men’s state group. 

Another outstanding Iowa bowling 
family is the Harmsens of Waterloo. 
Father Walt is a former state match 
game champion; he won the Iowa all- 
events title in 1940 and was on the state 
championship team in 1941. He also 
has won the big singles classic spon- 
sored by the Minneapolis Tribune and 
several Waterloo city championships. 
Mrs. Harmsen’s contribution has been 
mostly in administration. She is secre- 
tary of the Iowa Woman’s Bowling 
Association, and has served as president 
and secretary of the Waterloo asso- 
ciation. 

Their daugnter, Jeanette Harmsen 
Mcrgan, was third in the singles and 
seventh in the all-events in the national 
tournament in 1952 at Detroit and has 
rolled a 682 for one of the state’s high 
series by a woman. She won the Class 
A doubles championship last spring at 
Burlington with Vera Schlenker, also of 
Waterloo. 

The Delehants of Council Bluffs 
make up another standout family. 
Dean has won the Iowa match game 
championship twice and currently holds 
the men’s state singles and all-events 
titles. Ed Delehant, operates the Broad- 
way Recreation lanes at Council Bluffs 
and is a respected competitor in tourna- 
ments. So is Ed, junior. 

Iowa’s bowlers don’t spend all of 
their time trying to win prizes or just 
enjoying themselves. 

Davenport's bowling enthusiasts raised 
$3,534 for a milk fund last season. 
Their contribution enabled the Daven- 
port Visiting Nurses Association to 
increase its free milk service to needy 
children. In other cities bowlers con- 
tributed to the polio fund; at Sioux City 
one bowling establishment obtained ap- 
proximately $1,600 for the fight against 
polio. 

Bowling isn’t limited to those who 
live in cities. Many bowlers come from 
farms, driving to the nearest city with 
facilities for their evening of entertain- 
ment. 

Muscatine has a Farm Bureau League 
of 10 teams, and a 16-team group of 
Future Farmers of America. The youths 
have been competing in the Future Farm- 
ers League at Muscatine for nine years. 
Burlington has two Farm Bureau 
Leagues of eight teams each. Council 
Bluffs has a 14-team group, and the 





story is the same at Estherville and 
other cities over the state. 
Last season there were 25 


junior 
leagues under the American Junior 
Bowling Congress, with 800 boys and 
girls competing. The junior totals are 
expected to be doubled by the spring 
of 1955, with the Iowa Woman’s Bowl- 
ing Association, the Iowa State Bowling 
Proprietors Association and the A. J. 
B.C. backing a program to train more 
youngsters to bowl. Among Iowa towns 
sponsoring junior leagues last season 
were Clarion, Davenport, Decorah, 
DeWitt, Dubuque, Iowa City, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri Valley and Mus- 
catine. 

Hundreds of Iowa bowlers will motor 
to Omaha, Nebraska, for the W.I.B.C.’s 
national tournament there this spring. 
The big event starts April 14 and may 
continue into June, depending on the 
total entry, which, officials say, could 
reach 30,000. W.I.B.C. officials expect 
at least 600 Iowa teams in the national 
event. The Iowa women’s tourney will 
be at Ames, starting February 12 and 
continuing until May, with more than 
600 teams of five players expected for 
the state event. 

Iowa men will travel to Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, for their national tournament; 
the A.B.C. anticipates between 175 and 
225 teams from this state for the event, 
which opens March 26 and closes June 
4. Officials expect 500 teams for the 
Iowa men’s tournament which will open 
March 26 and continue to late April or 
into May at Sioux City. 

Nationally, Iowa bowlers have placed 
high. Virgie Hupfer of Burlington won 
the W.I.B.C. all-events in 1948 at Dal- 
las, Texas. Frank Bruggeman tied for 
the singles championship in 1909 at 
Pittsburgh, but lost in a roll-off. He 
lives now in Burlington. He doesn’t 
bowl now, but did until two years ago. 

Iowa bowlers are becoming pro- 
ficient in their sport. The perfect 300 
game is the goal of all. There wasn't 
a single 300 game of record in Iowa 
for two years until five men had 12 
consecutive strikes for 300’s last sea- 
son. National bowling officials took 
prideful note and announced: “Your 
Iowa bowlers are getting better!” 








Towa’s Coming Events 











FEBRUARY 

6-March 6 Iowa Artists Seventh Annu- 
al Exhibition, Des Moines Art 
Center 

MARCH 

6-April 17 Latin-American Art, Des 
Moines Art Center 





Terrace Hill 


(Continued from page 25) 


gold furniture, bricks for walls and 
partitions and slate for the roof arrived 
in the big loads. The materials went 
into the palatial house designed in an 
early Victorian manner with a decided- 
ly French influence. 

There was a full basement with 
kitchen, pantries and laundry. Above 
the basement rose three floors topped 
by the two-story tower. On the main 
floor the ceiling was 16 feet high. Wal- 
nut woodwork was used profusely 
throughout the house. A ballroom oc- 
cupied the third floor. 

The house was finished in 1869 just 
in time for the Allen’s 50th wedding 
anniversary party, a fabulous event 
which drew guests from Chicago and 
the river cities. Newspapers reported 
that the ladies were as elegantly dressed 
as those of Chicago, Boston or Phil- 
adelphia. They claimed the banquet 
spread cost $6,000 and the florist bill 
was $2,000. 

Unhappily, the Allen’s tenure at Ter- 
race Hill was only five years long. In 
1874, they moved to Chicago after he 
suffered financial reverses. The house 
was immediately regarded a liability 
and considered for institutional use. A 
Catholic organization refused it, and the 
Presbyterian synod dropped a proposal 
to start an Allen University on the 
grounds. 

Finally, in 1884, Terrace Hill was 
purchased by F. M. Hubbell. Hubbell, 
who arrived in Des Moines as a young 
man in 1855, was already wealthy. 
Later he was to become one of the 
richest men in the United States from 
real estate, railroads, banking, insur- 
ance (Equitable Life of Iowa) and a 
variety of other interests. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hubbell made a 
number of changes in the house. A 
magnificent rock crystal chandelier was 
placed in the main floor drawing room 
and unusual bronze chandeliers were in- 
stalled elsewhere. Rooms were built 
for servants on the third floor, orig- 
inally the ballroom. A _ stained glass 
window was installed on the stair land- 
ing and bookcases built in the library. 

At the turn of the century, 12 ser- 
vants were needed to maintain Terrace 
Hill. They included cooks, housemaids 
and housemen. Grooms, who lived in 
a separate cottage, looked after the 
stable of fancy saddle horses, the black 
team and the bay team. The Hubbells 
had a stylish tallyho, a high cart, 
brougham and fringed-topped surrey. 

It took a large number of people to 
keep up such a house and grounds. For 
instance, dismantling and washing the 
drawing room rock crystal chandelier 
took three people several days. The 


heavy silver and brass hinges required 
hours of polishing-time and dusting the 
narrow louvers of the inside shutters 
was a time-consuming job. 

Yet, Terrace Hill has always been 
essentially a family home. The F. M. 
Hubbells had three children — Fred- 
erick C., Grover C., and Beulah, now 
the Countess Carl Wachtmeister of 
Paris and the big house has long been 
the scene of their family gatherings. 
The mahogany staircase with its stained 
glass window has been the setting for 
a number of Hubbell weddings. 

Today the home is occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Grover C. Hubbell. They 
lived there when they were first mar- 
ried, not moving into their own home 
until after the birth of their daughters. 
In 1924, they returned to Terrace Hill. 
The daughters are now Mrs. Hepburn 
Ingham, Mrs. James Windsor and Mrs. 
Richard Barshell. 

The Grover Hubbells made a number 
of changes in the home after they 
moved back into it. An elevator and a 
downstairs powder room were installed 
in what had once been a parlor off the 
large drawing room. Electricity re- 
placed gas illumination. More bath- 
rooms and closets were added upstairs. 

They also added a beautiful swim- 
ming pool with underwater windows 
and a pergola. Built on a hillside, the 
pool has dressing rooms below the 
pergola. A fountain statue designed by 
Virginia Hubbell Barshell stands at 
one end of the pool. Flowering shrubs 
and trees surround it. 

Terrace Hill contains many objects 
brought back by the Hubbell family 

(Continued on next page) 
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Industrial Fair 
(Continued from page 36) 


however, that the scope of such tours 
was necessarily confined. Many people 
cannot take the time to visit factories. 

Next the answer was sought in a pa- 
rade featuring floats from local in- 
dustries. While colorful and dramatic, 
the parade lacked depth in that the 
public could only be given a cursory 
view of local industry. 

This year Marshalltown industrialists 
decided to bring their wares to the 
public in an _ industrial exposition. 
Twenty booths were set up in the large 
Memorial Coliseum featuring everything 
from the world’s largest valve (Fisher 
Governor Co.) to artificial limbs (Orry 
A. Ball Mfg. Co.). 

Over 7,000 persons visited the three- 
day show. Door prizes, special draw- 
ings and samples added to the interest. 
Perhaps the favorite item was the grip 
tester of the Marshalltown Mfg. Co. 

Marshalltown products displayed in- 
cluded Diamond paints, Cooper power 
mowers, Dunham steam and hot water 
specialties, Lennox furnaces, concrete 
steps, brick trowels, printing, castings, 
bread and cardboard boxes. The Iowa 
Electric Light and Power Co. and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. also 
had exhibits. 

On the last day of the fair a banquet 
was held for Marshalltown teachers. 

The nature and importance of manu- 
facturing is not easy to dramatize, but 
the Marshalltown fair shows it can be 
done if industrial firms are willing to 
put forth effort and imagination. 
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Marshalltown industrial executives gather for banquet: (l. to r.,) Walter Brown, 
v.p. Kiowa Corp.; Glenn Cooper, Cooper Mfg. Co; W. N. Whitehill, pres. Marshall 
Printing Co.; Clayton Cooper, Cooper Mfg.; W.W. Van Meter, mgr. Diamond Paint 
Co.; R. C. McCague, pres., Kiowa Corp.; Paul G. Norris, Jr., Marshalltown Times- 
Republican; Reuben Smith, lowa Electric Light & Power Co.; Dr. Neal Bowman, 
speaker; Thorton O. Waller, Swift & Co.; J. M. Considine, pres. Marshalltown 
Mfg.; Ralph Williams, Marshalltown Trowel; Bruce Cook, Lennox Furnace Co. 
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Terrace Hill 
(Continued from page 43) 


from world-wide travels. One cabinet in 
the large drawing room displays Delft 
china from Holland, ivories, Dresden 
jardinieres and large cloisonné jars. 

The basic arrangement of the 20 
main rooms in the house remains un- 
changed from the original design. 

Rising above the third floor is the 
two-story tower which is probably the 
highest point in Des Moines. It can still 
look down on Terrace Hill with the 
satisfaction of one who has survived. 
For almost alone in Iowa, Terrace 
Hill remains a symbol of life in the 
grand manner. 





Here Comes The Show 
(Continued from page 9) 


wires a list of towns and dates definite- 
ly to be played. The required number 
of posters and other pieces of adver- 
tising material are completed and 
shipped to catch the publicity crew that 
precede the show. Billposters usually 
put up their advertising two weeks be- 
fore the circus visits a community. 

“Why only two weeks?” Temple 
was asked. 

“Ten days to two weeks is sufficient 
time to advertise most entertainment 
features,’ he said. “To advertise an 
event too far ahead is as bad as not 
advertising enough.” 

“What happens if for some reason a 
show suddenly changes its itinerary?” 

“Occasionally that happens,” Temple 
said. “In such an emergency we'll close 
down the presses, change over to the 
emergency order and have the new post- 
ers enroute by airmail in a few hours.” 
_In the files you'll find posters made 
for many of the old circuses—some that 
grandpa and grandma went to in a 
horse and buggy—for Bill Temple has 
been in the™printing business for forty- 
seven years, forty years on his own. 
You'll recognize such famous names as 
Ringling Brothers, Tom Mix, Barnum 
& Bailey, Hagenbeck-Wallace, Seils 
Sterling, Sells Floto, Al. G. Barnes, Cole 
Brothers and Clyde Beatty. 

If you are interested in going back 
through television, sound movies, vaude- 
ville, burlesque, “flickers”, and even the 
days of the nickelodeon, Temple will 
show you colorful posters advertising 
such stage shows as The Balloon Girl, 
Mr. Plaster of Paris, The Other Man's 
Wife, Over The Hill To The Poor 
House, Girls Of All Nations, Fine 
Feathers and In A Woman's Power. 

In addition to circus posters Temple 
designs and prints advertising for other 
types of entertainment, including carni- 
vals, stage and traveling repertoire tent 
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shows, fairs, movie theaters, dance 
bands, rodeos and thrill shows. 

“It’s Temple’s colorful posters that 
help fill the seats,” says Gill Gray, one 
of the leading indoor circus promoters. 
moters. 

One of Temple’s oldest customers is 
E. J. Carpenter, dean of the road show 
fraternity. ‘Temple knows the prob- 
lems of show people,” declared Carpen- 
ter. “He always gives us the kind of 
art work that is superior.” 

Willard M. “Bill” Temple was born 
on an Iowa farm near Sheffield. He 
got printer’s ink in his veins while work- 
ing as a printer’s devil on a weekly 
newspaper in Oklahoma. Before set- 
tling down he, like other printers of 
that day, saw considerable country, go- 
ing from one job to another. 

At Red Wing, Minnesota, Temple 
worked for an advertising company 
which made _ highly colored horse 
blankets, a popular item in those days. 
Firms printed their advertisement on the 
blankets and gave them to the owners 
of saddle horses. Temple discovered 
he had natural ability as an artist and 
before long was designing and carving 
the wood engravings from which those 
fancy blankets were printed. 

He was young, ambitious, and by 
now had a wife to support. He had 
married a childhood sweetheart from 
Swaledale, Iowa. Young Temple start- 
ed to dream of the time he could own 
his own print shop. Nights, after put- 
ting in a twelve-hour day at the shop, 
he studied an art course by correspon- 
dence. But it was another eight years 
before his dream came true. Seven of 
these years were spent working in a 
small shop in a basement at Mason 
City which specialized in printing work 
for show people. 

Finally, in 1914 he took over the 
business, paying down eight™hundred 
dollars and signing a stack of notes. 
Six more years passed before he got out 
of the basement,-but his business showed 
a steady increase, even during the de- 
pression. In 1937 he built his own build- 
ing. Today, he has an office staff to 
assist him in handling the business and 
enough business to keep an artist, several 
engravers and twenty-five experienced 
printers, several having been with him 
more than twenty years. Often, in the 
peak season, additional help is needed 
and the presses are worked twenty-four 
hours a day. 

Temple’s deep respect for the people 
of the entertainment world has no doubt 
been an important factor in his success. 
That respect enables him to understand 
the problems of the show people—per- 
sonal problems of artistic performances 
as well as the ever important problem 
of drawing a crowd. 

Almost every person, at a certain age, 





has aspirations to become a circus per- 
former.’ Temple didn’t escape it nor 
have his grandchildren. As the children 
reach this stage, they always visit 
Grandpa Temple for he never raises 
any objections to any antics that goes on 
in the backyard nor does he object when 
they tack up old circus posters to the 
trees or on the fence. 

As he watches the children play cir- 
cus, it brings back golden memories. 
Back in his boyhood days every young 
swain scanned the newly posted circus 
billboards and dreamed of becoming a 
“daring young man on the flying 
trapeze”. 

The ambition usually died away after 
the circus left town, but not with young 
Temple. For years he patiently prac- 
ticed tightrope walking on a rope be- 
tween two apple trees, finally getting 
so good at it that he was able to give ex- 
hibitions. Today with a boyish grin 
he’ll boast, “I'll bet I could make a 
living at it now!” 

That wasn’t his only adventure. One 
was nearly fatal. At a celebration 
Daredevil Temple was about to take off 
in a balloon ascension. Workmen were 
busy filling the huge bag with gas. 
The young man, dressed in pink tights, 
was in the basket waiting for the start- 
ing command, “Cut it loose”, when 
there was a terrific explosion and the 
balloon burst into flames. 

Temple will travel any distance to 
see a new tent show performance, in 
fact, there isn’t a traveling circus, car- 
nival, tent show, or dance band of any 
consequence that he hasn’t “caught” on 
tour. 

Temple has several hobbies—photog- 
raphy, tinkering with inventions and 
collecting old posters. He has the most 
valuable private collection of antique 
show posters in the United States. 

The Temples have traveled a great 
deal including trips to South America 
and Europe. Recently in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, Mrs. Temple lost Bill. Knowing 
just where to look, she located the 
nearest circus grounds and found the 
dean of circus printers eating popcorn 
and listening to the side show barker, 
his face beaming like some of the pic- 
tures on his own circus posters. “He is 
still an Iowa boy when it comes to 
circuses, Mrs. Temple says with a 
knowing smile. 


Wanda and Irving Wallace are Mason 
City free-lance writers. Their work has 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, True and dozens of other pub- 
lications. 





A cow seeks water from a pond on 
an lowa farm. Photo by Carl Turk. 
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